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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
American Historical Periodicals 

At the present time about fifty periodicals devoted to history 
are published in the United States, but as the circulation of 
most of these is limited to certain localities, and to persons par- 
ticularly interested in the subject, the number of these period- 
icals and the historical activities calling for their publication is 
not generally known. A complete list of all that have been pub- 
lished is even harder to find, but as such a list will be published 
this year, some observations on these periodicals may be of in- 
terest to others besides historians, especially to those interested 
in the literary and cultural development of the country. 

Besides the journals devoted to history exclusively, there are 
others which have so much history and historical material in- 
cluded in them that one is inclined to think of them in that class. 
Such are the economic, political science, international law, folk- 
lore, geographic, sociological, archaeological, ethnological, and 
similar journals. Other fields, however, may be considered 
parts of the historical field, such as genealogy, with periodicals 
which, though catering to a selfish, narrow- visioned, albeit in- 
dustrious class, may some day be found of more use to the his- 
torical student than they have been as yet; numismatics, whose 
periodicals deal with one line of tangible sources for history; 
and antiquarianism, the blind alley of history. 

Two other kinds of periodicals are removed from considera- 
tion with reluctance and yet quite logically — the general peri- 
odicals and those dealing with a locality. The general have 
poetry, literary and political essays, besides the occasional his- 

1 This paper was read before the annual meeting of the American historical asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati, December 29, 1916. Since it was delivered it is worthy of note 
that no less than five historical periodicals have been started, all of them, in 1917 and 
of great promise. These are the Louisiana historical quarterly, Georgia historical 
quarterly, the New York historical society, Quarterly bulletin, Michigan history maga- 
zine, and the Wisconsin magazine of history. Three are published by the privately 
endowed or voluntary membership societies, and two by state supported societies; 
all of them start with a high standard. 
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torieal article. They were the earliest kind of periodical to de- 
velop in the country; perforce, because the country could not 
support particularized journals, nor were there models of such 
in Europe. Some of this kind in earlier years were the Ameri- 
can magazine and historical chronicle, published in Boston from 
1743 to 1746; The United States magazine, a repository of his- 
tory, literature, and politics, which appeared in Philadelphia in 
1779; and Carey's American museum, which ran for twelve vol- 
umes in Philadelphia from 1787 to 1792. In our own years such 
magazines are Atlantic, Harper's, Century, and Scribner's, and 
these frequently have real historical contributions. A mention 
only of Gideon Welles' diary would serve to recall that many 
people read it, enjoyed it, and were informed thereby who would 
never have thought of purchasing that material when it ap- 
peared in book form or even of securing it from a library. Even 
a host of less high-class magazines sometimes allow something 
which has a semblance of history with a modicum of intellectual 
effort to appear in their pages. Similarly, the local magazines 
appealing to certain states or sections of the country, from the 
New Hampshire magazine (1793) and the New Englander 
(1843), and including such well-known and high class period- 
icals as the New England magazine (1884) and Granite Month- 
ly (1877), because they cater to a locality, have an interest in 
the local history, notable events, disputed happenings, old land- 
marks and their preservation, reminiscent stories, preservation 
of account books, diaries, and other records, which tends to- 
wards the development of historic interest and in some rare 
cases of the historic sense. 

If the subject matter presents questions as to what should 
be included among historical periodicals, so also does the mat- 
ter of regularity and frequency of publication. Some of 
our libraries in making their classifications and lists have 
despaired of finding a stable definition, and have adopted the 
word " serial" to cover everything not a collection of docu- 
ments or archives — everything which has appeared once with 
a prospect of indefinite continuance. Since there is, however, a 
fairly numerous class which appears with more or less regular- 
ity oftener than once a year, and less frequently than news- 
papers (as well as with a different character), much of the 
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"serial" matter can be excluded, even though with it go many 
publications of historical societies and other agencies which are 
decidedly historical in character. 

It might seem to the scientific historian that a great number 
of periodicals masquerade under the designation of "histori- 
cal," and are not worthy of the name. If one turns to the 
premier historical periodical of the country, The American his- 
torical review, it is found to contain articles which are the result 
of research, documents which are worthy of preservation, book 
reviews and news notes. To be a real historical periodical, a 
publication need not have all these classes in each number, but 
certainly no one class ought to be omitted all the time. If this is 
borne in mind, there are but few periodicals which will satisfy 
all scholars, and there are not many which are perused merely 
for enjoyment issue by issue. But just as the American his- 
torical review is consulted at some time by every historian, so 
even the lowliest historical magazine contains in its files mate- 
rial which even the historians at the top of the profession may 
consult as a valuable mine on some point. Further, it contains 
for periodical reading articles and news notes which are inter- 
esting and illuminating to the average layman. It is true, how- 
ever, that there are still too many specimens of the fourth of 
July or obituary address, or anniversary celebration speech 
(frequently by a politician with enough oratory to kill trust- 
worthiness) which find their way into some of our would-be 
serious and high class periodicals. 

In the matter of documents, letters, and the like, it is prob- 
able that those printed by our historical periodicals and ac- 
cumulated through the years are such that they have given the 
greatest aid to historical research. Especially is this true of 
such as the Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, 
the Virginia magazine, the William and Mary College historical 
quarterly. The publication of documents in these places allows 
scholars in different parts of the country to get illustrative 
material, and in some cases final notes, which distance and lack 
of knowledge of storehouses would otherwise make inaccessible. 
In book reviews, it is only very occasionally that anything 
worth while is done by the local or smaller historical periodical, 
but as real book reviewers are rare at the present time, even for 
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the best journals, scorn need not be heaped overmuch on the re- 
viewer in an obscure periodical for his inexpertness in this par- 
ticular field. 

As for news notes, they are sometimes trivial, but sometimes 
are worthy of the periodical, and if read consistently, give a 
picture of historical activity in a locality which is worth while 
even to a stranger. The Minnesota history bulletin and Iowa 
journal of history and politics are examples, of excellence, but 
frequently columns of news notes are not worth while even for 
the local readers. 

In point of time, the first American historical periodicals came 
as an expression of the patriotic feeling in the era of the war of 
1812. These publications (all in Philadelphia) were : Walsh's 
American review of history and politics, 1811-1812; The war, 
1812-1813; The American weekly messenger, or state papers, 
history, and politics, 1813-1815; The historical register of the 
United States, 1814-1816. Publications prompted by war feel- 
ing were found later in the civil war period, as they are to be 
found today in Europe. Other short-lived publications, ap- 
proximating more closely to the modern standards, appeared 
mainly in Philadelphia, but also, in 1823, in Concord, New 
Hampshire (Collections, historical and miscellaneous), in 
1825 in Worcester, Massachusetts, and in 1836 in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

In 1842 the American pioneer appeared in Cincinnati, the or- 
gan of the Logan historical society, and the first of that numer- 
ous collection of magazines in Ohio, some nominally literary, 
but all having historical interests, and indicating— short-lived 
though most of them were — that the literary and historical 
spirit was bound to find expression in the trans- Allegheny re- 
gion which was still considered very new by the more cultured 
east. The American pioneer is typical of the class of pioneer 
journals, containing much material about frontier life in the 
form of reminiscences, or of interviews with old settlers. This 
material is of course sometimes mixed with fiction and frequent- 
ly contains exaggerated conceptions of the part the relator 
played. Other periodicals of this type are Olden time (Pitts- 
burgh 1846-1848) and the Firelands pioneer (1858). 

The first of the genealogical publications was started, natur- 
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ally enough in New England, with the New Hampshire reposi- 
tory, which in 1847 became the New England historical and gen- 
ealogical register. This is the oldest of these periodicals ex- 
isting today, and although it is classed mainly as genealogical, 
it has contained much local history, documents, and some treat- 
ment of larger historical questions. Other genealogical maga- 
zines followed, notably the New York genealogical and biogra- 
phical record in 1870; there have even been magazines pertain- 
ing to particular families, such as the Keim, Kimball, Paine, 
and Grant families. 

Dawson's Historical magazine was the first successful maga- 
zine of prominence devoted to history, and in its twenty-three 
volumes from 1857 to 1875 it established the possibility of such 
an enterprise, not, it must be noted, as a result of the labors of a 
body of men interested in the historical cause, but as a business 
venture. Later came other such magazines, the Magazine of 
American history (1877-1893), out of which Mrs. Lamb is said to 
have made money; and others still in existence. 

With all the literary activity in certain southern capitals be- 
fore the civil war, it is perhaps strange that no historical publi- 
cation was started, unless the feeling that literature and his- 
tory are not congenial, either as to method or results, was po- 
tent there long before modern cavilers could utter their beliefs. 
The Virginia historical register (1848-1853) — its successor was 
The Vriginia historical reporter — was an annual publica- 
tion, and it was the only historical publication in the south 
before the civil war. After the war, it was first the in- 
tense feeling developed by believers in a lost cause which 
brought forth periodicals which were historical in character, as 
soon as there was time and money to spare, — Land we love 
(1866-1868) ; Our living and our dead (1874-1876) ; Confeder- 
ate annals (1882). It was not until 1892 that the William and 
Mary College historical quarterly began, and the next year The 
Virginia magazine of history and biography; then followed the 
Quarterly of the Texas state historical association in 1897, which 
became the Southwestern historical quarterly in 1912 ; the North 
Carolina historical and genealogical register in 1900 and the 
South Carolina historical and genealogical magazine in the same 
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year. Whatever the reason for the late appearance of this class 
of periodicals in the south, certainly the publications of the new 
south have had a large degree of excellence. 

To the west belongs the credit of the first state magazine of 
history, and to the newer west, too. This was the Iowa state 
historical society's Annals, which began in 1863. Similar peri- 
odicals devoted to the historical interests of a state and becom- 
ing foremost in their field are the Pennsylvania magazine 
(1877), the Virginia magazine (1893), the Maine historical and 
genealogical recorder (1884-1898), and others more recent which 
show great promise in Maryland, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Iowa, Tennessee, Kentucky, Oregon, Washington, and Utah. 

But not only did these state periodicals start and find a con- 
stituency which would support them but smaller localities too 
were establishing periodicals to record their history. The Mad 
river valley pioneer in Ohio, which appeared for one number in 
1870, is probably the first of this type, but others followed in 
different parts of the country — Old times in North Yarmouth, 
Maine, which ran for nearly eight years from 1877; the New- 
port historical magazine (Rhode Island) for four years (1880- 
1884), and then for three years more as the Rhode Island his- 
torical magazine ; and so on, mainly in New England. Of these, 
note must be made of the Dedham historical register (1890- 
1903), the Medford historical register (1898-date), and of the 
most recent, The Vineland (New Jersey) historical magazine 
(1916). Most of these were established without hopes of gain 
by a local enthusiast or a group in an historical society, some- 
times with faulty methods or misdirected aims, but all giving 
evidence of the outbreak of the historical instinct mixed perhaps 
generously, with the antiquarian. 

It will be noted that of historical periodicals devoted to a lo- 
cality, the state magazines were the first which could find a sup- 
porting constituency, then those of the smaller region. After 
these, with an increase of the historical sense which sees things 
in larger relations than those of small units, came the historical 
periodicals devoted to sections of the country, such as the Mag- 
azine of western history (1884) ; the Gulf states historical maga- 
zine which lasted for only two volumes (1902-1904) ; the Maga- 
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zine of New England history (1891-1893); the Southwestern 
historical quarterly (1912) developing out of the Texas Quarter- 
ly; Old Santa Fe (1913); and the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Eeview (1914). These ought to be, and in some respects 
are the best of the historical magazines in the country after the 
American historical revieiv. 

Yet this does not exhaust the kinds of historical periodicals 
which have sprung up in later years, for there are journals 
which are denominational {Journal of the Presbyterian histori- 
cal society [1901]; Catholic historical review [1915]); racial 
(Journal of negro history [1916] ; Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Geschichtsbldtter [1901] ) ; military (Military historian and 
economist [1916]); teaching (History teacher's magazine 
[1909] ) ; and those issued by colleges and containing more than 
monographs (William and Mary; Smith). 

These historical periodicals are evidence of certain stages in 
the literary and cultural history of the country. They are 
found first in localities where there was the earliest leisure, the 
greatest educational advantages, and a due proportion of the 
professional classes. As to whether homogeneity of the pop- 
ulation was a necessity for such efforts is a question. Outside 
of Philadelphia, of Boston and its vicinity, and a little later of 
New York, the things of note are the scarcity in the south, and 
the prolificness of the Ohio valley region. It remained for the 
further west to establish the state-supported and state-directed 
periodicals, as in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois. As with 
their historical societies, it has seemed difficult for the unsuh- 
sidized association of individuals to do so much, either local- 
ly or generally; but though this statement is absolutely true 
for the local and state societies and their periodicals, it is to be 
noted that the formation of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association and the publication of its Review was directly due 
to the same spirit which manifested itself in the earlier societies 
and publications. 

With the development of the historical sense and a desire for 
information comes the popularizer and the commercial exploiter. 
Some of the earlier business historians — Mrs. Lamb, Lossing 
— made money out of their ventures, but they deserve credit, 
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nevertheless, for keeping a high standard and for educating 
while popularizing. In later years gaudy covers, profuse illus- 
tration, and unexpected headlines tend to attract and interest 
the populace and result in certain beneficial effects, such as 
familiarizing the lay reader with the interest and value of docu- 
ments (as occasionally printed), and with the broader signifi- 
cance of well-known places and events, and with information 
worth while in itself (at times). The trouble is that much well- 
written trash, or popular articles, or even misinformation, pass- 
es for history along with the rest. By reading such material 
people are deceived into thinking themselves real historical 
students, just as by reading some popular magazines they are 
deceived into thinking they are reading literature, or, at the 
theatre, by the scenic effects, costumes, lighting, music, they are 
deceived into thinking they are witnessing real drama. The 
encouraging thing about the subject is that there have arisen 
as many first-class publications in their own fields as there have 
in the past ten or twelve years. At the head stand the Mississip- 
pi Valley Historical Eeview and other publications covering 
more than one state, then a number of excellent state periodi- 
cals, and then certain local publications. It is rather a hopeful 
outlook from the historical point of view for the cultural devel- 
opment of the country. 

Augustus Hunt Shearer 
Grosvenor Library 
Buffalo, New York 



The Alton Riot 

A copy of the following letter has been sent the managing 
editor by Mrs. Charles P. Noyes of St. Paul, Minnesota, a de- 
scendant of the writer, Winthrop S. Gilman. He was one of the 
firm of Godfrey and Gilman, prominent traders, and owners of 
Alton's first commission house in the day when that humming 
little city was the rival of St. Louis. So far as it is known, this 
letter, addressed to Dr. Chandler Eobbins Gilman of New York, 



